LINNIT & DUNFEE LTD PRODUCTIONS 


GARRICK THEATRE 


ROBERTSON HARE 
ARTHUR RISCOE 


in a farce by VERNON SYLVAINE 


ONE WILD OAT 


Directed by RICHARD BIRD 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 


FAY COMPTON 
in a new play by CHARLOTTE HASTINGS 


BONAVENTURE 


Directed by CHARLES HICKMAN 


AMBASSADORS THEATRE 
Evenings 7.30. Mats Tues & Sats 2.30 


FALLEN ANGELS 


By Noel Coward 
with 


HERMIONE BADDELEY HERMIONE GINGOLD 


WESTMINSTER THEATRE (Vic 0283) 
Evenings 7.15 Mats Thur & Sat 2.30. 
FLORA ROBSON in 


‘BLACK CHIFFON ” 


WYNDHAM GOLDIE, ANTHONY IRELAND 
Directed by Charles Hickman 


“A compelling triumph . . . just must be seen.”’ 
—Beverley Baxter in the Evening Standard 


HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE “tiiseh=" 


Evenings 7.15 Mats Weds Thurs Sats. 2.30 
No Thursday Matinee after 12th January 


BRIGADOON 


LONDON’S GAYEST MUSICAL 


“LAVISHLY SPECTACULAR” ?2'” 


Express 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Twice Nightly at 6 & 8.35 
The Sensational and Spectacular 


FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 


From Paris 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
2.30 - Twice Daily - 7.0 
Val Parnell’s Magnificent Pantomime 


“PUSS IN BOOTS” 


TOMMY TRINDER 
Betty Frankiss, Zoe Gail, Lois Green, and 
GEORGE & BERT BERNARD 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evenings 7.30 Weds. & Sats. 5.15 & 8.15 
Welcome return of 
SID FIELD i. “HARVEY ” 


by MARY CHASE with ATHENE SEYLER 


‘H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


CRITERION by arrangement with Bronson Albery 
YVONNE ARNAUD CHARLES VICTOR 
TRAVELLER’S JOY 


A Farcical Comedy by Arthur Macrae 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


(In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain) 
ALDWYCH 


VIVIEN LEIGH 


A STREETCAR NAMED 
DESIRE 


by Tennessee Williams 
with BONAR COLLEANO 


APOLLO 
SYBIL THORNDIKE 


LEWIS CASSON 


MARIE LOHR ALAN WEBB IRENE BROWNE 


TREASURE HUNT 


A Comedy by M. J. Farrell and John Perry 


GLOBE 
JOHN GIELGUD 


PAMELA BROWN 


THE LADY’S NOT FOR BURNING 


A Comedy by Christopher Fry 
DEFINITELY CLOSING SATURDAY 21st ” JANUARY 
GLOBE 


MARGARET 
RUTHERFORD 


Opening Wednesday 25th January 


PAUL 
SCOFIELD 


RING ROUND THE MOON 


by Jean Anouilh Translated by Christopher Fry 


HAYMARKET Opening Monday 26th January 
GODFREY TEARLE WENDY HILLER 


THE HEIRESS by Ruth and Augustus Goetz 


LYRIC HAMMERSMITH 
A Company of Four Production 
The English Opera Group production of 
LET’S MAKE AN OPERA! 
by Benjamin Britten and Eric Crozier 
CLOSING 14th JANUARY 


PHOENIX By arrangement with Kermit Bloomgarden 
LAST WEEKS and Walter Fried 


PAUL MUNI 
ELIA KAZAN’S Production of 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN 


KATHARINE KEVIN 
ALEXANDER McCARTHY 


ST. JAMES’S A Company of Four Production 


THE SEAGULL 


by Tchekov 
Translated by George Calderon 
CLOSING SATURDAY 7th JANUARY 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE 
The Theatre Guild presents 


OKLAHOMA! _ (Now in its 


Third Year) 
PRINCE OF WALES (Val Parnell in conjunction with 


George & Alfred Black and H. M. Tennent Ltd.) 


SID FIELD in ** HARVEY ”’ 


by Mary Chase with ATHENE SEYLER 


Wherever smoking is permitted -ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 
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“Fallen Angels” tot eies 
“King’s Rhapsody” : 
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“Treasure Hunt” 
Theatre in the °50’s 

by George J. S. King 


Echoes from Broadway 
by E. Mawby Green 


Whispers from the Wings 
“ Theatre Luxembourg ” 

by Betty Joseph ... 
Amateur Stage 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


Rosebery Avenue - - London, ECi 
General Manager & Licensee: George Chamberlain | 


Evenings at7 p.m. Matinee Saturday 2.30 p.m. 
Prices 1/- to 9/- 


The Governors of Sadler’s Wells in 
association with the Arts Council 
of Great Britain present 


OPERA and BALLET SEASON 
1949-50 


Details of repertoire can be obtained at Box Office 
Phone: TERminus 1672-3 


i NEW PRODUCTION 


OPERA: Tuesday 21st February 1950 
LA TRAVIATA (Verdi) 


“Theatre World” advertising 
rates for one inch 


Theatre advertisements 
_. £1 per inch 


|: Enquiries to: Advertisement Manager ' 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily, Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (TEM. 3334), 


| LONDON’S LAUGHTER HITS 5 


STANLEY - FRENCH 
(For Firth. Shephard Ltd) presents 


JOAN GREENWOOD 
NAUNTON WAYNE, DEREK FARR in 


YOUNG WIVES’ TALE 


“The most continuously enchanting comedy | have 
seen for years.’’—Sunday Graphic 
Evgs., 7.30. Mats., Weds. & Sats. 2.30 


at the SAVOY THEATRE 


DULCIE GRAY MICHAEL DENISON in 


QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE 


“Positive gales of laughter’’—D. Herald. 
“Great fun’? D. Exp. ‘Another winner’? N. of Wid. 
Evgs., 7.30. Sats. 5 & 8 Mats., Thurs. 2,30 — 


at the STRAND THEATRE 


Jack Buchanan and Stanley French present 
JACK BUCHANAN in 


CASTLE IN THE AIR 
A new comedy by Alan Melville 
Irene Manning & CORAL BROWNE 
“Brilliant .. sparkles throughout ’’—S. Chron, 
Evgs., 7.30 Mats., Tues. & Sats. 2.30 


at the ADELPHI THEATRE 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORLD 


A London University Extension 
Course of 24 lectures dealing with 
the Elizabethan Theatre and _ its 
political and social background. 

Fridays from 13th January, 6.30 - 

~8 p.m. 


STAGE MANAGEMENT 


A. practical course for Stage 
Managers. of Amateur Dramatic 
Societies. r 

Four Tuesdays from 10th January, 
7-9 p.m. ; 


Details of syllabus from Registrar, 
Toynbee Hall, Commercial Street, E.| 
BIS 5949 


A perfect production and a good performance demand a 
perfect make-up. The Leichner Make-up Studio gives 
individual expert advice on personal problems of make-up 
and skin care. 


The Studio is at the disposal of all Professional and 
Amateur Artistes for the purpose of selecting and trying 
make-up under the most favourable lighting conditions. 


First in | Foremost 
1873 today 


MAKE-UP 
FOR STAGE AND SCREEN 


11 GREAT NEWPORT STREET - LONDON  W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 6954 


Is the Theatre Dead or Dying? 
The New Era Academy of ore eee 
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Picture by Houston-Rogers 


Margaret Leighton 

, as Tracy Lord, wealthy Philadelphia society girl, in the first act of The Philadelphia 

Story, now running at the Duchess Theatre. Miss Leighton has scored a big*personal 

triumph in this her first West End appearance for some time. A review of the play 
will be included in our next issue. 
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An Appreciation of : 
» OVALTINE 


FROM JUNE ALLYSON 


UNE ALLYSON, star of M.G.M.’s 
Technicolor production Little Women, ~ 
says :— 


“Film making is a great physical 
and mental strain, and when I feel 
in need of a good pick-me-up, 
naturally turn to ‘ Ovaltine.’ ’’ 


Because it helps to ensure energy and fitness 
all day and peaceful sleep all night, 
‘ Ovaltine ’ is the ideal food beverage for 
everyone, in every walk of life. 
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Edited by Frances Stephens 


January 1950 


E enter on the second half of this baffling 
century feeling that the theatre is at all 
events holding its own in an era of rapid 
developments in the field of entertainment. 
The year 1949 has closed with a crisis in the 
film world, very puzzling to the layman, who 
remembers the old cry that the cinema would 
kill the theatre. The threat of television has 
yet to be fully assessed, of course, though 
here again the stage play is likely to ride the 
storm better than the film. 
Looking back on the West End theatre 
over the past year one must, however, admit 


’ once again that the dearth of new playwrights 


continues and this in the end will be the 
greatest threat of all to the health of the 
drama in this country. Correspondence in 
the press affirms that the new plays have in 
fact been written by unknown authors, but 


' that managements hesitate more and more to 


risk box office failures. This attitude must 
somehow be shaken. It is very significant 
that the latest Linnit and Dunfee play, 
Bonaventure, a first work by a new author, 
called forth cheers from the audience as 
much because it was a new play by a new 
playwright as because of its intrinsic merit. 

Highlights of 1949 have been the revival 
in the fortunes of the Old Vic Company, 
soon to be back in the Waterloo Road; the 


- triumph of Sadler’s Wells Ballet in America 


and of the Stratford Festival Company on 
its first tour abroad in Australia, and the 
continuing success of the Edinburgh Festival 
which last year seemed finally to have estab- 
lished itself as a notable International Event. 

So much has been said already in our 
pages about A Streetcar Named Desire that 
it hardly seems necessary to stress the 
tremendous impact that this play has made 
in this country. Other outstanding plays 


PERIOD 
and 
MODERN 


JEWELLERY 


FOR HIRE Telephone : 


ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


————CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS 


Robert White C” Sons 


57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 
Temple Bar 8237 


Over the Footlights 


from across the Atlantic during the year have 
been The Heiress (in which Wendy Hiller 
will be seen in the role she created on 
Broadway when Peggy Ashcroft leaves the 
cast at the end of January); Dark of the 
Moon; Tobacco Road and Death of a Sales- 
man. Brigadoon was another American 
musical to settle down for a long run here. 

New plays first produced last year in the 
West End included. three by English woman 
playwrights, namely The Foolish Gentle- 
woman, September Tide and Black Chiffon, 
and others from. skilful pens were James 
Bridie’s Daphne Laureola, Christopher Fry’s 
The Lady’s Not For Burning and Eric Link- 
later’s Love in Albania. 

1949 unhappily marked the occasion of the 
passing of a number of well-known stage 
personalities, including Dame Irene Van- 
brugh, who was a shining light of the 
English stage for nearly sixty years; Sir 
Seymour Hicks, and those two outstanding 
comedians, Alfred Drayton and Tom Walls. 

Once again it is our special pleasure to 
wish all readers a very happy New Year. 


Theatre Book Club 


A unique opportunity presents itself in the 
newly-formed Theatre Book Club, full details 
of which are given on the leaflet in this issue. 
To be the possessor of a good library of 
books on the theatre is the aim of every 
theatre lover and here at last is a way of 
achieving this object at a most modest cost. 
The list for the first year comprises W. A. 
Darlington’s I Do What I Like, Noel 
Coward’s Present Indicative, Audrey 
Williamson’s Old Vic Drama, Norman 
Marshall’s The Other Theatre, Russell 
Thorndike’s Sybil Thorndike, and the first 
Theatre World Annual. FE.S. 


ARMOUR 
FOR HIRE 


SPANGLING 
and 
EMBROIDERY 


Ned Shows of Pout 


~“The Foxes of Kildorgan’”—Richmond, 21st 
Nov. 


“Hindle Wakes”’—Arts, 23rd Nov. 
“Jenny Kissed Me’’—Cateway, 29th Nov. 
| “Sharp Spring’’—Chepstow, 29th Nov. 


“Fallen Angels’—Ambassadors, 29th Nov. 
(See pages 8 and 9.) 

“A Month in the Country’—New, 30th 
Nov. 


“Curtain Up’’—New Lindsey, 30th Nov. 


“The Foxes of Kildorgan” 


N the world premiere of The Foxes of 

Kildorgan, the third of Vivian Connell’s 
plays to be produced on the periphery, the 
accent is again on blood. This time it is 
the custom of “blooding” in the hunting field 
that has sinister significance. For the 
Kildorgans, life meant death to foxes and so 
well did the foxes know this that they would 
gather on the lawn and bark whenever the 
head of the family died. Rather than miss 
this event, they used to assemble an hour or 
so before it took place and tune up. This 
curious phenomenon impressed the country 


folk and was much resented by the 
Kildorgans themselves. 
During the late war, Kildorgan was 


reported missing and, after a decent interval, 
his widow married his old friend. The foxes 
took no notice; until one night, well; guess 
who walked in? No sentimental Enoch 
Arden. War had transformed one who had 
been too sensible and too sensitive to toe 
the Kildorgan line into a demented killer of 
his own kind. A problem usually ignored 
is plainly set out here. The two husbands 
of Lady Kildorgan blaze away-at each other 
with revolvers and the foxes do their stuff in 
the darkness outside but the coup de grdce 
is given by Kildorgan’s half-brother, a 
“natural” who climbs through the serving- 
hatch in a German soldier’s uniform and 
settles an old score with a bayonet. 


The trouble with this play is that it is Irish 
in characterisation and atmosphere but 
English in topography and action. What it 
was like to wait in a darkened room during 
an air raid is brought back to mind with suffi- 
cient naturalness and these people with Irish 
names motor to London. This is a split in 
probability that cannot be mended by alter- 
ing all the names. The texture of the play 
is Irish. It could not happen in Leicester- 
shire or Northants. 


It is an advantage that Tristan Rawson, 
playing, a butler, is first to appear. His 
appearance always dispels disbelief ‘and ~ 
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throughout he gives firm and much needed 
support, Isabel, the lady who _remarried 
without- waiting for the foxes’ signal, was 
presented by Valerie White with prosaic 
charm, remarkable in the circumstances. 
James Dale was suitably melodramatic as old 
Kildorgan and died on a note of defiance. 
As his only legitimate son, Denholm Elliott 
was not the happiest choice. In the early 
scenes, as the young heir quietly determined 
to break the hunting tradition, he was well 
suited. By the same token, it was hard to 
accept him as a killer. 

At times the play was too strong for the 
acting. Jack Allen made Isabel’s second 
choice a likeable, easy-going ambler whose 
appearance usually lessened the tension. 

Margaretta Scott played an atmospheric 
woman named Lorna, beautiful and 
mysterious, with disturbing memories and 
uncanny forebodings. Like the foxes, she 
was usually in at the death. H.G.M. 


“Hindle Wakes” 


HE present excellent revival of Stanley 
T Houghton’s Hindle Wakes has many 
things to commend to attention and to 
ensure that it will be gratefully remembered 


CORAL BROWNE 


who is starring with Jack Buchanan in Castle in the Air, 
Alan Melville’s successful new comedy at the Adelphi 
Theatre, which will be reviewed next month. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 


(Right): 
FAY COMPTON 


as Mary Bonaventure in Bonaventure, the striking first 
» Play by Charlotte Hastings produced recently at the 
* Vaudeville. This unusual murder thriller ‘will be 
reviewed in our next number. 

(Picture by Angus McBean) 


a 


and chief among them is the performance 
given by Herbert. Lomas as Nathaniel Jeff- 
cote, a character he played in the original 
production 37 years ago—‘created,” as the 
saying goes. Certainly, in this instance it is 
justified. How well we seem to know Nat 
Jeffcote! When the curtain rises on the 
second Act, we seem to enter his house 
rather than watch hini on a stage. Here is a 
complete character externalised by a con- 
summate artist. Sitting also in the room is 
Eileen Thorndike, exactly right as Mrs. Jeff- 
cote. Then there is Milton Rosmer as Chris 
Hawthorn. To see him put on his muffler 
and cap to go up to Bank Top, though an 
innovation, is strangely moving. These 
people can remember 1912, a vintage year 
of English drama. 

The same kind of social significance might 
be claimed for Hindle Wakes as for A Doll's 
House. The son of the wealthiest man in 
Hindle spends a week-end in Llandudno with 
a girl out of his father’s mill. Upon dis- 
covery, the young man is forced to offer her 
marriage. This economically highly attrac- 
tive offer the penniless girl refuses, explain- 
ing that, while he was all right for a bit of 
fun, his character is not what she wants for 
a husband. It is a bit thin—just as Norah’s 
reason for leaving her children was thin— 
but it marks a _ turning-point in social 
development. 

Julia Braddock gave an interesting per- 
formance as Fanny Hawthorn, but she was 
hardly the type. She was much more like 
Maggie Tulliver, too fine in texture for 
Fanny, although she looked like a_ hop- 
picker on her return from Llandudno. In 
fact, Alec Clunes’ Hindle seems rather a 
shabby place altogether, nowt to boast 
about but its gas supply, but it is a most 
commendable production. H.G.M. 


“Jenny Kissed Me” 


ENNY Kissed Me, by Burgess Drake, was 

a tasteless, harmless and only occasion- 

ally embarrassing little comedy which might 
be regarded as a tribute to ramblers. 

An ordinary young woman takes a solitary 
walk in the Isle of Wight. The mists descend 
and she walks through a garden hedge and 
into the house of an incredible General, sup- 
posed to date from the Boer War and to be 
hide-bound and crusty in the best “Family 
Herald” tradition. This girl, with no advan- 
tages of any kind, transforms the characters 
of some half-dozen people in about six hours 


‘have got into a tangle. 


and accepts a marriage proposal from the 


son of the house. Kathleen Kelly did not 
seem perfectly cast as this wonder girl, but 
Bryan Bailey put up an excellent show as the 
wounded ex-major who won her. 

There was a good set by Philip Whichelo. 
The play was produced by Joan Heymann 
and a capacity audience on the first night 
seemed to enjoy it. When it was over, 
hundreds of chrysanthemums in cellophane 
changed hands and the author appeared and 
delivered by far the longest and wittiest 
speech of the evening. H.G.M. 


“Sharp Spring” 

N 29th November, International Artistes 

Representation presented the “world 
premiere” of Sharp Spring by Freda Falconer 
and Martha Robinson. The title indicates 
comedy or farce, but as soon as the charac- 
ters are assembled in\ the Varney’s drawing- 
room, with a wonderful view of the sea, their 
behaviour is so proper and their speeches are 
so trite that we realise that something terribly 
serious is intended. Personal relationships 
Jacqueline has been 
reared by Julia and Donald Varney along 
with their own child Derek, who is a few 
years older, and she appears now as a 
personified embarrassment. She forces a 
declaration of love on her foster-father and 
Julia feels it would be best to send her away 
for a time. To avoid this, the girl agrees to 
marry her foster-brother Derek, who has 
suddenly realised that he loves her imme- 


diately after hearing her declaration of love 
(Continued on page 10) 


‘¢ Fumed Oak ” 


(Above): Henry Gow (Maurice Denham) turns on his wife, 
Doris (Hermione Baddeley); his mother-in-law, Mrs. Rockett 
(Hermione Gingold) and daughter, Elsie (Diana Lincoln), 
in a scene from Mr. Coward’s one-act play, in which the 
author originally appeared with Gertrude Lawrence. 


“Elle Angels 


with 


. Tireed Oak 


AT THE AMBASSADORS 


 ) HE two Hermiones have returned 
to the theatre of their former 
triumphs to register another big hit in the 
revival of Noel Coward’s comedy, Fallen 
Angels, considered rather a daring piece 
in the nineteen-twenties when Edna Best 
and Tallulah Bankhead were seen in the 
roles of the two Bright Young Things, 
who tried to revive their flagging married 
lives. by resuscitating an old love affair 
with a Frenchman. There can be no 
denying that in the present revival the 
two superb comediennes have added 
something of their own to the spirit of 
the original, and audiences are flocking to 
the Ambassadors for as hilarious a laugh 
as any which greeted their successes in 
revue. Fumed Oak is included in the 
programme as a curtain raiser. 


PICTURES BY ANGUS McBEAN 


(Left): Hermione Baddeley as Julia Sterroll and 

Hermione Gingold as Jane Banbury, suffer a brief 

moment of conscience at the thought of the impend- 
ing arrival of their former lover. 


Sc 


The big scene of the play. Julia and Jane stage an elegant dinner on the evening they expect Maurice 
Duclos, but unfortunately he does not come and the disappointed ladies seek solace in the champagne. 


(Below): The husbands return unexpectedly from their golfing week-end and consternation reigns when Maurice 


Duclos chooses this moment to make his appearance. A scene towards the end of the play with (left to right), 
Maurice Denham as Willy Banbury, Paul Dupuis as Maurice Duclos, Diana Lincoln as Saunders, the maid, 
and Gerald Case as Fred Sterroll. 


New Shows of the Month 


(Continued) 


for his father. This so extraordinary situa- 
tion is, perhaps, unbelievable, but Nicholas 
Amer, as Derek, tackles it very well. 

Of course, there is a secret reason why this 
matriage must not take place. There is a 
strong, long, last Act, in which Jacqueline 
disappears over the cliff we have never been 
allowed to lose sight of and in which 
Dorothy Black as Julia puts up an impressive 
show, culminating in a blood-freezing shriek. 


The play was produced by Michael Kent 
in a setting designed and painted by John 
Lewis. . One of the co-authors, Freda Fal- 
coner, played the problem child, but did not 
quite succeed in making her all that she was, 
presumably, meant to be. H.G.M. 


-“ A Month in the Country ” 


HIS revival of Turgenev’s play was 
presented in Constance  Garnett’s 
unabridged translation and although it is 
essential to the spirit of the comedy that the 
story should flow tranquilly and lazily like 
childhood’s memories of long summer holi- 
days, the content is far too slender to support 
a performance of three and a half hours. 
We understand that a quarter of an hour has 


now been cut from the running time, and as i i} 
is certain to be an improvement. Me 


Angela Baddeley’s greatest asset is in a 
way a serious drawback for the role of 
Natalya, the indolent, superficial heroine | 
who toys with the idea of love and most: 
grossly neglects an admirable husband. Miss 
Baddeley’s crystal sincerity is not easily dis- 
guised and in this case gave a wrong twist 
to the character. Valerie Taylor’s Natalya, 
seen in Emlyn Williams’ adaptation some 
years ago was, we felt, the more convincing 
reading of the character, though how much 
that particularly successful version aided her 
in her interpretation it is difficult to assess. 


Michael Redgrave’s self-effacing Rakitin 
was a portrayal of great insight—another 
success for this actor who is proving himself — 
the backbone of the present company. Nigel 
Stock’s Beliayev was surely too gauche and 
threatened to ‘make nonsense of Natalya’s | 
foolish infatuation. Mark Dignam’s doctor | 
was a real triumph and Yvonne Mitchell’s 


Vera confirmed that this young actress has | 


considerable talent. A little gem was Diana 
Churchill’s colourless Lizaveta, a rendering | 
that completely eclipsed that charming 
actress’s vivid personality. The play is pro- 
duced by Michel St. Denis, with decor by 
Ss 


Tanya Moiseiwitsch. 
(Continued on page 33) 
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B. J. SIMMONS & CO. LTD. 7/8 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC2 


Phone : Temple Bar 5568 


(Above): One of the many spectacular scenes 
from Ivor Novello’s new musical, in which Olive 
Gilbert (centre) sings *‘Take Your Girl,’’ one of 
the show’s hit numbers. (Right): Nikki's 
mother meets the woman for whom her son 
renounced his succession to the throne twenty 
years before. (Zena Dare as Queen Elana and 
Phyllis Dare as Marta Karillos). 


E King’s 
R hapsody = 


AT THE 
PALACE THEATRE 


CENES from the new musical romance, devised, written and 

composed by Ivor Novello, which has been one of London’s 
LURES biggest Ae ever since it opened at the Palace Theatre on 
BY 15th September. Choreography is by Pauline Grant and lyrics 

oh by Christopher Hassall. The magnificent decor is the work of 
ANGUS McBEAN Edward Delaney with costumes designed by Frederick Dawson. 
. King’s Rhapsody is directed by Murray MacDonald and 

presented by Tom Arnold. 
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In the Summer Palace, Norseland, Princess 
Cristiane (Vanessa Lee) receives a birthday 
present from her father, King Peter of Nors 

land (Victor Bogetti) prior to hearing of her 
approaching marriage to Nikki of Murania. 


(Below): The colourful ballet with which the Norselanders celebrate 
the birthday of their beloved Princess. 


Princess Cristiane sings on her birthday} 
“Someday My Heart Will Awake,” in the | 
presence of her father, her two sisters, the} 
Princesses Hulda and Kirsten (Wendy Warren | 
and Pamela Harrington), and her companion, J 
Countess Vera Lemainken (Olive Gilbert). 


ASSESSES AR RTO eS REN IT 


! The Queen Mother arrives in Paris to tell her Queen Elana persuades her son to return to 
son that the King, his father, is dead, and that his country and tells him that wedding 
» he must return to Murania. Nikki has been arrangements for his marriage to the Norse- 
living in exile with his mistress, Marta Karillos. land Princess have already been made, and 
if In the picture above are, left, Michael Anthony that it is his duty to ascend the throne and 
-as Jules, Nikki’s valet, and, right, Robert provide an heir. 


Andrews as Murania’s Prime Minister, Vanescu. 


(Below): Princess Cristiane, Nikki's bride-to-be, arrives in the Muranian capital and is 
welcomed by Queen Elana, who is somewhat embarassed because her son is not there to 
greet his future wife. (Left: Anne Pinder-as Olga Varsa, lady-in-waiting.) 


(Above): The young 
Princess, in her simple 
national costume, watches: 
a mannequin parade off 
lovely 1880 styles, from) 
which she is to chooses 
her wedding trousseau.) 


(Left): Nikki meets the: 
Princess for the first time 
but does not realise who 
she is, taking her for a 
lady-in-waiting. His bride-) 
to-be does not undeceive| 

him. | 


(Left): Nikki is very 
attracted by Cristiane.|} 
They drink Tokay to- 
gether and soon it appears} 
they are falling in love. 


Queen Elana arrives at the Court Ball, to which, outraging convention, Princess Cristiane 
has invited her rival, Marta Karillos. She has demanded that Nikki should banish his 
mistress, and now wishes to take stock of the woman who may become her enemy. 


(Below): Nikki, angered by Cristiane’s action, (Below): The Princess, humiliated by her 
' seeks his revenge by opening the ball by dancing future husband, is left alone under escort of 
with his mistress. Count Egon Stanieff (Denis Martin), who 

swears his loyalty. 


PRIS 


Some time later, after his | 
marriage to the Princess, |} 
Nikki, awaiting news of the | 
birth of his son, is entertained ||| 
with song and dance at her |} 

villa by Marta Karillos. 


(Left): A dramatic scene be- 
tween Nikki and his mother, | 
after the birth of the heir to | 
the throne. Nikki realises that | 
the Queen Mother and _ the 
Government of Murania, with ) 


whom he is not popular, will 

do their utmost to force him | 

out of his country, so that | 

they can have full control ||| 
over his son. 


The colourful ballet, 

Muranian Rhapsody, 

which takes place at the 

Summer Palace at 
Kalacz. 


(Below): Another 

glimpse of the corps de 

ballet in this gay 
national dance. 


(Right): Nikki, after signing 
his abdication, bids farewell 
to his beloved young Queen, 
before going into exile. Ten 
years later, in Paris, he is 
advised by Vanescu, Ambas- 
sador for Murania, that he 
must not set foot in his 
Own country or attempt to 
see his son on the occasion 
of his coronation. 


The spectacular coronation 


scene in the Cathedral. The boy 

King (John Young) receives the 

homage of his grandmother, 

while his mother stands on his 
right. 


(Left): Risking death, Nikki 
returns from exile to witness his 
son’s coronation and to catch a 
glimpse of his beloved wife. 
Secretly aware of his presence, 
Cristiane leaves a white rose 
for him, and the curtain falls as 
he kneels alone at the foot of 
the High Altar. 


. Fallen Angel 


by 
ERIC JOHNS 


aL ve Ambassadors Theatre has come into 
its Own again. Hermione Gingold has 
returned to the scene of her Sweet And Low 
triumphs, after far too long an absence from 
this intimate little playhouse that might 
easily have been built for her. The outside 
of the theatre no longer wears that sad look 
of a house in mourning during the absence 
of its beloved chdtelaine. For her return 
Gingold has chosen to co-star with Hermione 
Baddeley in a revival of Fallen Angels, the 
Noel Coward comedy that shocked London 
a quarter of a century ago with Tallulah 
Bankhead and Edna Best as the outrageous 
Bright Young Things. 

The play makes an ideal vehicle for the 
talents of the two Hermiones. Neither of 
them saw the original production, nor did 
the producer, Willard Stoker, so they read 
the script with a fresh eye. That it had dated 
was obvious. As the lines in themselves were 
still amusing, there was no necessity to ask 
Mr. Coward to revise them, but the situation 
of two fashionably dressed ladies on the 
stage getting gloriously drunk no _ longer 
horrifies the public. The play could certainly 
not be presented as a straight comedy. On 
the other hand, it was too good to burlesque, 
so to give it spice they decided to play it 
as a romp in the same manner that Tallulah 
Bankhead has treated Private Lives in 
America, where her appearance in the play 
looks like becoming a life sentence. 

At one time there was a suggestion of 
dressing the present revival in the fashions 
of 1925, but on further reflection it was felt 
that though such treatment would raise a 
good laugh when the leading ladies made 
their first entrance, the audience would soon 
tire of contemplating such ugly styles 
throughout the evening, in a play with only 
two women in the cast, apart from a maid 
who wears uniform. So it was decided to 
dress the production in up-to-the-minute 
creations. 

After playing in revue for the past eleven 
years and scoring some of her major 
triumphs in low-life studies, Gingold was 
delighted to be able to appear on the stage 
as a human being, dressed in a breath-taking 
black gown by Molyneux. In her revue days 
she discovered her most successful costumes 
in second-hand shops in all sorts of back 
streets, as far apart as Shepherds Bush and 
the Mile End Road. She often had to search 
for weeks, visiting countless musty establish- 
ments to collect a complete ensemble for 
one of her odd disguises, such as her gallery 
first-nighter in Slings And Arrows or her 
slave-bangled cellist in Sweeter And Lower. 
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HERMIONE GINGOLD 
with 
HERMIONE BABDDELEY 
in Noel Coward’s Fallen Angels at the Ambassadors. 
(Picture by Angus McBean) 


At one of the preliminary discussions con- 
cerning the dressing of Fallen Angels, when 
a deadlock appeared to have been reached, 
Gingold pointed out that it was the fashion 
to bring Shakespeare forward in time and 
to play Hamlet, even at Stratford, in 
Victorian costume. Why not reverse the 
process and dress Fallen Angels according to 
fashions in vogue at the time of the Druids? 
Her little bombshell cleared the air and soon 
afterwards it was agreed that advanced con- 
temporary fashions should grace the current 
production. Gingold was pleased enough, 
but her dresser grumbles about lack of work. 
After being used to about fifteen changes 
a night in revue, she is now reduced to 
supervising two. 

For all that, Gingold finds appearing as 
one character in Fallen Angels more exhaust- 
ing than playing fifteen different parts in a 
revue. Jane and Julia, Noel Coward’s two 
angels ripe for a lapse, are scarcely off the 
stage during the evening. The husbands 
appear for a few minutes at the beginning 
and at the end of the play, and for the rest 
of the time the two actresses have the stage 
to themselves. They are long parts, even 
though the play is short enough to call for 
a curtain raiser. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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SCENES FROM TF scene unt 


Anna Rose: It’s mother’s Love Bird, aren’t you mother’s Love Bird, Tito? 
They called a general after him, I believe— 


SYBIL THORNDIKE as Aunt Anna Rose. 


@ NE of the most delightful comedies now in Town, this 

amusing Irish play by M. J. Farrell and John Perry 
has provided Dame Sybil with the opportunity for a delicious 
‘character study in the role of Aunt Anna Rose, who spends a PICTURES 
very happy and contented life in a sedan chair somewhere in et ea ea 
the South of beland from Be she travels the whole world BY 
in the utmost comfort. The talented supporting compan af; 
includes such well-known names as Lewis Casson, Marie Lohe. ANGUS McBEAN 
and Alan Webb, and all combine to do full justice to a comedy 
of real Irish wit and invention. John Gielgud is the able 
producer and Tania Moiseiwitsch is responsible for the settings. 
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—THE SUCCESSFUL COMEDY AT THE APOLLO THEATRE 


ACK 


Mrs. Guidera (Nora O’Ma- 
hony): Oh, my goodness! 
What are yees doing? 
And the two chairs, even, 
not back in their places. 

Bridgid (WJean St. Clair): 
Put them back yourself 
so, since you’re so nosey 
into other people’s busi- 
ness. 

Mrs. Guidera: I would, 
too, if I'd met civility. 
I’m not so cowardly as 
some listens to every old 
fairy tale and bad luck 
story. 


After the funeral of 
Uncle Roddy, the 
superstitious servants 
are loathe to remove 
the chairs on which 
his coffin had rested. 


Mr. Walsh (Richard Wordsworth): The reading of the will won’t take long, it is very concise. 
Now may I please have your attention. 
Uncle Roddy’s relations, including Aunt Anna Rose in her sedan chair, hear that they have 
been left ample legacies by the generous head of the Ryall family. Unhappily, however, 
they have to be disillusioned, for there is nothing left in the estate to honour the will. The 
younger generation, Philip (now Sir Philip) Ryall and Veronica Howard (Terence Longdon 
and Anne Leon, /eft) insist that they must try to save Ballyroden by taking in paying guests, 
an idea which is abhorrent to the older generation, Hercules Ryall and Consuelo Howard 
(Alan Webb and Marie Lohr, right). 
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Anna Rose: Thank you. Thank you—dear me, how this train Anna Rose: Oh, it’s as real as real! Lovely gold 

sways. It reminds me of the Rhinegold Express. paper. Long neck like a swan. Knobbly gold 

William (Milo O’Shea) obligingly acts as train 

steward when Aunt Anna Rose embarks on Aunt Anna Rose tries to recall where she 
another journey. hid a much-needed bottle of wine. 


cork and everything. But I forget where I hid it. 


(Below): Consuelo: We’ve put them to bed, dear. Wasn’t that the best place after such an awful journey? 
The first paying guests arrive unexpectedly a day early and Philip suspects that Uncle Hercules 
and Aunt Consuelo have been up to some mischief. 


Mrs. Cleghorne-Thomas (Irene 
Browne): Well, if Sir Philip 
will guarantee us his personal 
attention. 


Philip: Oh—oh, yes, I will. 
Vl guarantee anything. 


Consuelo and Hercules 
had put the guests in 
damp beds with leaking 
hot water bottles, and but 
for the fact that Mrs. 
Cleghorne - Thomas, a 
social climber, has her 
eye on Philip’s title for 
her daughter, Yvonne 
(Patricia Raine, right) she 
would have left at once. 
(Left) Lewis Casson as 
Eustace Mills, Mrs. Cleg- 
horne-Thomas’s _ brother. 


Anna Rose: Now Ill dot you 
—one, two three . . . Don’t 
touch me! Don’t insult me! 
Out—out into the snow with 
you. 

Mrs. Cleghorne-Thomas: Eus- 
tace! Save me! Veronica 
seeescon t let her. . . 


Mrs. Cleghorne-Thomas 

in an effort to find a 

warm spot commits the 

unforgiveable sin of sit- 

ting in Aunt Anna Rose’s 
sedan chair. 


Yvonne: If I had four 
servants, Pd have all 
the time in the world 
on my hands to do 
my mails and set my 
hair and play the 
gramophone. 


Yvonne has _i- 
ready made an im- 
pression on Philip, 
but she quickly 
reveals that she has 
little understanding 
or liking for a 
country life. 


Anna Rose: The Baron’s 
family were far from nice 
about it all. They suggested 
I had given him a tiny push 
—just fancy! 


Eustace: Just fancy! What 
a suggestion! 


A bond of sympathy 
springs up between 
Aunt Anna Rose and 
Eustace Mills. So much 
so that he is told the 
whole story of Aunt 
Anna Rose’s unhappy 
marriage to an unpleas- 
ant if rich foreigner and 
how he fell from the 
train on their honey- 
moon. 


Eustace: Take charge of it, William, and go to the best shop there is— 
Willy: Come on, miss! We'll go to Lalors and buy Miss Veronica a gorgeous outfit. 


Aunt Anna Rose and Eustace hatch a little plot to glamorise Veronica so that Philip ceases 


to be attracted by the interloper, Yvonne. 
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Taxi Driver: Excuse me, sir, 
and pardon, but my fare is 
thirty shillings. 


Unknown to Philip, who 
has restricted them to a 
pocket allowance of five 
shillings a week, Con- 
suelo and Hercules have 
been to the races and 
after a disastrous day are 
quite unable to settle with 
the taxi driver (John 

McDarby). ’ 


Veronica: I know I look silly 
—don’t say it. You needn't. 


Philip: You do look rather 
silly. Its such a change—oh, 
but I’m so glad you’re back. 
Listen, dear—she didn’t trap, 
nest or churn or a single 
thing—such a day without 
you. 


Veronica has been decked 
out in Aunt Anna Rose’s 
honeymoon costume and 
after a day without her 
Philip realises what she 
means to him. 


Eustace: Look, look at your 
lovely youth. 


Anna Rose: Oh! They are— 
somewhere in this room— 
that’s all I know—somewhere 
in this room with me, I’m 
sure. 


For a tong time Aunt 
Anna Rose has been talk- 
ing about the fabulous 
rubies given to her by her 
husband but she cannot 
recall where she hid them. 
When she sees Veronica 
looking just like she her- 
self did as a bride, her 
recollection is stimulated 
and she is convinced the 
rubies are somewhere in 
the room. 


Philip: Come on everybody—Hunt the thimble. 


Hercules: God Almighty! What a gamble. Are they in the Chinese Po? 


Anna Rose: Cold. 


Philip: In your carriage, Aunt Anna Rose? 


The treasure hunt is on and even Mrs. Cleghorne-Thomas joins in enthusiastically. 


Eustace: Oh, they’re perfect. Its a fortune—a ransom. 


It is unfair to divulge where the great discovery was made. Sufficient to say the rubies are 
found, and the fortunes of Ballyroden are secured. A moment towards the end of the play. 
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The Theatre in the °50’s 


F February a century ago Queen Victoria 
informed her uncle, the King of the 
Belgians: 

“We had the house full for three days 
last week on account of our theatrical 
performances on Friday, which went off 
extremely. well.” 

The performances had been staged at 
Windsor Castle, and there had been a dis- 
tinguished cast, with Macready playing 
Brutus to Charles Kean’s Antony. The 
Queen’s approval was not shared by all 
critics, and it was in allusion to the “Windsor 
plays” that the Mofning Post observed 
acrimoniously : 

“The players’ vanity has been the curse 
of the modern drama; and we cannot but 
lament that the highest power of the State 
should have unwittingly condescended to 
pander to the evil of the time.” 

In America, too, there were unkindly critics 
of the theatre that year. In the previous 
May Macready had been assaulted in New 
York by the partisans of Edwin Forrest, the 
American tragedian; and in 1850 the 
brawlers were acquitted by an American 
jury. Punch commented acidly that the 
counsel for the accused “seemed to look 
upon actors as schoolboys are apt to consider 
frogs or cockchafers; things made for sport 
—for fun; to be pelted with stones.” The 
journal’s strictures were inspired by the 
remarks of the learned gentleman, who 
advised the court that: 

“Acting is not a concededly useful art, 
protected by the law, but it is a mode or 
fashion which depends for its existence 
upon the gratification of the public in an 
unrestrained way.” 

By way of contrast, that ardent amateur 
actor Charles Dickens, was at the head of a 
company which gave three private perform- 
ances of Ben Jonson’s Every Man in His 
Humour at Knebworth Park in November; 
and in the same year he built at Rocking- 
ham, with the aid of a local carpenter, “a 


_very elegant little theatre,” at which the first 


performance was given on 15th January. On 
14th April, incidentally, he presided at a 
dinner of the General Theatrical Fund, and 
in his speech he stressed the comprehensive 
objectives of the Fund: 

“Be you what you may, be you actor or 
actress, be your path in your profession 
never so high or never so low, never so 
haughty or never so humble, we offer you 
the means of doing good to yourselves, 
and of doing good to your brethren.” 

It was in that year that Charles John Kean 
began his series of spectacular presentments 
of Shakespeare which “sent all the world to 
the Princess’s Theatre.” On the Continent 
the theatrical ventures of Dumas came to 
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grief, Ibsen’s first play was presented, and 
Jules Verne preceded his more popular work 
by staging a “comedy in verse.” 

The activities of such famous French 
writers as Dumas and Verne in 1850 recall 
that Balzac died on 18th August that year, 
and of Balzac it might be said that although 
he had a profound influence on contem- 
porary drama, his dramatic force was better 
expressed in his novels than in work for the 
stage. Adam Oehlenschliger, the Danish 
poet and dramatist, died that year; and also 
those famous actresses Sarah Bartley, who 
was eclipsed only by Sarah Siddons among 
the tragediennes of her generation, and Julia 
Glover, the most famous comic actress of 
her day. 

Celebrities born in 1850 included such 
noted actors as Gilbert . Farquhar and 
Charles Sugden. In a different category was 
Thomas Dawson Walker (“Whimsical 
Walker’), the popular clown, who was the 
last of the Grimaldi School. Others born 
that year were Enrico Cecchetti, the Italian 
ballet-master; the Countess de Martel de 
Janville, the French playwright (who was 
better known as “Gyp”); and that famous 
operatic tenor, Jean de Reszke (described by 
“G.B.S.” as the “godlike juvenile”). There 
were also Robert Louis Stevenson, who 
wrote four plays in conjunction with W. E. 
Henley, the best known being Deacon Brodie 
(which “R.L.S.” himself described as “damn 
bad’); and Octave Mirbeau, French play- 
wright and dramatic critic, whose opposition 
to the decoration of actors inspired a heated 
discussion. 

The rivalry of Macready and Forrest a 
century ago was anticipated a century earlier 
by the famous “theatre war” in London in 
which the principal protagonists were David 
Garrick and Spranger Barry. It seemed that 
all the leaders of the contemporary stage— 
Barry, Quin, Macklin, Foote, Peg Woffing- 
ton and Mrs. Cibber—were leagued against 
Garrick. The same Shakespearean plays. 
were presented simultaneously at Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden, and a contemporary 
writer observed: 

“The town has found out different ways 
To praise its different Lears; 

To Barry it gives loud huzzas 
To Garrick only tears.” 

Meanwhile Garrick’s friend and mentor, 
Samuel Johnson, wrote a prologue, to be 
spoken by Garrick on the occasion of the 
presentment of Comus at Drury Lane on Sth 
April for benefit of Milton’s grand-daughter. 

A less dignified attraction of the year 
was that Hannah Snell, the famous “female 
soldier,” appeared in uniform at the Royalty 


(Continued on page 34) 
Theatre, and subsequently at Sadler’s Wells. 
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Echoes 


S far as New York is concerned, this will 

be known as the year of Carol 
Channing. The big blonde bombshell, who 
struck Broadway in last season’s intimate 
revue, Lend An Ear, has exploded in the new 
‘razzle-dazzle musical comedy, Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes. As Lorelei Lee, gold-digger 
circa 1924, she is adding a chapter to 
theatrical history and legend, and still, for 
all the reams that will be written about her 
appearance, style and performance, Miss 
Channing will never accurately be caught in 
print, and audiences, though thoroughly 
prepared and primed to meet her, will have 
the immeasurable pleasure of discovering a 
super-sub-human creature beyond _ their 
wildest expectations. 


Miss Channing, as we have said, is big and 
blonde, with a pair of lollypop eyes (the all- 
day sucker kind, of course) that stare 
vacantly out of a full face and, as Lorelei, 
on to a world she cannot possibly compre- 
hend but is sure to conquer, for even though 
she is incredibly dumb, the one seed that has 
managed to grow wild in her birdbrain, is 
cynicism, and as long as her relations with 
man bring forth diamonds, as they invariably 
do, she is perfectly at peace with the world. 
Her voice is gravelly, certain to crack on the 
right phrase, and tinged with an on-and-off 
Southern accent, and when she walks across 
the stage—if you can call it that, for she 
looks like a Brooklynite’s version of a 
pigeon-toed dowager plagued with tight 
shoes—she is always the lady, that is, except 
when she is deliriously happy (like when 
“Daddy” still loves her) then she lets her- 
self go for a few seconds, her long arms 
waving in the breeze like two beserk snakes 
while her feet bandy about The Charleston. 


Fortunately, this fabulous creation of Miss 
Channing’s, is surrounded by everything 
wonderful that could happen in a musical 
production, or perhaps it is just her presence 
that makes it seem so, but whatever the 
reason, there is no denying that Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes has no peers in the realm of 
pure entertainment, although South Pacific 
and Kiss Me, Kate might have more artistry. 
And we said might. The boisterous book by 
Joseph Fields and Anita Loos, adapted from 
her flappers days’ novel, which has brought 
as much gold to her as diamonds to Lorelei, 
with innumerable printings, two motion pic- 
ture versions, one straight play and now this 
sensational musical gusher, sweeps along on 
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waves of gusty nostalgia, burlesquing those ill 


days when Americans with all the money in 
the world to spend, descended on Paris, and 
yearned to get back to old New York. The 
music by Jule Styne and lyrics by Leo Robin 
shrewdly keep this mood intact with corny 
melodies like “Bye, Bye, Baby” and “Just A 
Kiss Apart” and a rhythm number, “Keep- 
ing Cool With Coolidge,” reminiscent of the 
tapping beats that went into those “Varsity 
Drag” tunes. And with the speciality num- 
ber, “A Little Girl From Little Rock” in the 
first act, they have fed Miss Channing, who, 
come to think of it, might also be described 
as a blonde polar bear, with a salty fish that 
whets both her’s and the audience’s appetite 
for the big catch, “Diamonds Are A Géirl’s 
Best Friend,” in the second. 


Oliver Smith, who has co-produced this 
bonanza with Herman Levin, has also seen 
to it that lavishness has returned to the 
musical comedy stage by designing many 
dazzling settings, while Miles White has 
created scads of funny, flimsy and fanciful 
costumes for the girls to parade in. Some 
of the best are worn by vivacious Yvonne 
Adair, another alumnus of Lend An Ear, 
who scores heavily as Dorothy Shaw, 
Lorelei’s side-chick, a traitor to the female 
cause who believes that in dealing with men, 
it’s better to give and to hell with what you 
receive. Happily mixed in this dizzy whirl 
is still another amiable comedienne, Alice 
Pearce, who brings a delicious pixy quality 
to an ancient socialite in-search of a drink, 
and Anita Alvarez shakes the house down 
with her tantalizing version of the famous 
shimmy shewabble. And all these delights, 
which have gone into making Blondes the 
preferred show of 1950, owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to director, John C. Wilson, who 
proves he is a deft hand at fashioning an 
exhilarating extravaganza. 


The second musical of the month, Texas, 
Lil Darlin’, is strictly a take it or leave it 
item, but with the American penchant for 
song and dance entertainment, quite a few 
out-of-towners who can’t get into the top 
tuners, might be tempted to take it. Texas, 
the most individualistic state of the union, its 
politics, and publisher Henry Luce and his 
Life magazine—legitimate subjects for satire 
—have been chosen by the authors for their 
barbs but they have so filed down the points, 
that the conventional boy-girl story emerges 
predominant in the proceedings. Musically, 
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lyrically and choreographically, there is 
> again nothing to excite but also nothing to 
_ drive anybody out of the theatre, which is 
_ quite a step forward for millionaire co-pro- 
_ ducer Anthony Brady Farrell, whose last two 
4 efforts, Hold It and All For Love never even 
_ had an audience in the theatre to drive out. 


__ Katharine Cornell's appearance in a 
_ romantic drama, That Lady, will 
- undoubtedly find favour with her vast 
_ female following, if not with their husbands 
_ and the critical fraternity. As Ana de 
~ Mendoza, the one-eyed beauty of sixteenth 
_- century Spain, who takes a lover, loses 
_ favour with King Phillip II, and ends her 
_ days a prisoner in her own palace, she has, 
- what is known as a tailor-made Cornell 
_ part: passionate, proud,’ defiant, noble, but 
_ in all honesty, a disappointing bore. Once 
_ this treacle is out of her system, however, 
_ Miss Cornell might put in an appearance at 
_ next year’s Edinburgh Festival, where she 
' has been invited to appear, at last giving 
» Europe a chance to enjoy her justly cele- 


One of August Strindberg’s many savage 
_ dramatic diatribes against women, The 
_ Father, was given a Broadway production 
» after a small theatre group had considerable 
» success with it in New York this summer. 
_ Although its reception has been mixed— 
some reviewers finding it too much of an 
old mohair sofa with rusty springs for 
modern consumption, the play is holding up 
much better at the box office than anyone, 
' except the management, had anticipated, with 


i Strindberg’s searing psychological revelations 
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apparently fascinating a goodly portion of 
_ the Streetcar and Salesman fanatics. The 
_ production itself, co-starring Raymond 
_ Massey and Mady Christians, with Mr. 
_ Massey directing, is hardly a distinguished 
one, although Miss Christians does manage 
to pull the play into focus with her every 
appearance by clearly depicting, not only the 
- woman’s terrifying villainy in her ruthless 
_ ascendancy over her husband, but also her 


‘ae 


_ paradoxical human qualities. 


'_ Since psychiatry has advanced considerably 
from the days Strindberg dramatized his 
autobiographical Freudian probings, actor- 
author, Alexander Knox, has given a great 
many more clinical details to a case history 
} of a schizophrenic, which forms the spring- 
“board of his melodrama, The Closing Door, 
‘| but more emotional urgency and less docu- 
mentation would have served him better. 
Starting from the promising position that 
immediate hospitalization will give Vail 
'Trahern, the man with the shaky sanity, a 
|| fifty-fifty chance of being cured, one watches 
~how six or seven small hours cut these odds 
considerably as Vail, in one of his lapses, 
‘unknowingly transfers his hatred of his 
unscrupulous brother, Hector, to his son and 
‘bashes the poor boy’s head in. From this 
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nightmarish situation, Mr. Knox builds con-- 
siderable suspense, for first he leads the 
audience to believe that it is Hector’s body 
which is lying in a pool of blood in the 
closet; then stuns them with the sight of the 
son; gets a few gasps as the body begins to 
move; frightens them as Vail still tries to 
finish “Hector” off, and winds it all up as his 
faithful wife desperately risks their son’s life 
in a last effort to get through to Vail’s saner 
self. And this climax would have been 
infinitely more effective if Mr. Knox had not 
cried wolf so many times throughout the play 


Carol Channing and Yvonne Adair in the new hit 
musical version of Anita Loos’ Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes. (Picture by Eileen Darby) 


with little, tricky suspense devices that almost. 
immediately petered out to nothing, but even 
with its faults, The Closing Door proved 
more absorbing than the notices led one to 
expect. 

Although Terence Rattigan’s Playbill and 
W. Douglas Home’s The Chiltern Hundreds, 
failed to leave any noticeable impression 
over here under their new titles, The Brown- 
ing Version, A  Harlequinade and Yes, 
M’Lord, a third attempt to interest Broad- 
way in a London success is being made by 
Irving L. Jacobs and David Merrick with 
their presentation of Benn W. Levy’s Clutter- 
buck, and a fourth will be made later this 
season with Roland and Michael Pertwee’s 
The Paragon. Mr. Levy’s little bit of fluff 
on tri-couple infidelity has a fair chance of 
achieving a moderate run, for the notices 
were pleasantly enticing and comedy has 
been a commodity lacking in the Broadway 
showshops. 


Whispers from the Wings 


MICHAEL REDGRAVE 


_as Young Marlow in She Stoops to Conquer. 
(Picture by John Vickers) 


NE of the major theatrical events in this 

year will be the return of the Old Vic 
Company to their original headquarters at 
the Old Vic in the Waterloo Road, where in 
1914 Lilian Baylis gave Shakespeare a per- 
manent home, which eventually gained the 
distinction of being the only theatre in the 
world to produce the whole of the plays 
contained in the First Folio. 

It is good to know that Michael Redgrave 
will be a leading player when the flag is once 
more hoisted on the old stronghold. During 
the current season at the New Theatre he 
has made memorably contrasting appear- 
ances in Love’s Labour's Lost, She Stoops To 
Conquer and A Month In The Country, and 
next month we are to see his Hamlet. This 
season is by no means Mr. Redgrave’s first 
association with the Old Vic. It was with 
them, in 1936, that he made his first pro- 
fessional appearance on the London stage, 
as Ferdinand in Love’s Labour’s Lost, and 
that same season he played Orlando so 
magnificently to the vivacious Rosalind of 
Edith Evans. 

“I am delighted to be one of the company 
retracing their footsteps across Waterloo 
Bridge,” stated Mr. Redgrave, “because from 
the very first moment I went on the stage I 
have always wanted to be a member of such 
a group. It was never my ambition to 
become a star for whom plays and film- 
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scripts are specially written, and as I wished |} 
to'spend six months of the year in the) 
theatre, I have always refused to sign long- ||} 
term film contracts. 
“An actor gains infinite satisfaction from }}} 
playing with a group of artists such as those ||} 
which the Old Vic attracts to its banner. The ||| 
personnel changes from time to time, as dis- 
tinguished players join for guest seasons. It}}/ 
is to be hoped that John Gielgud and/jj) 
Laurence Olivier will be induced to grace 
some of the productions on the South Bank ||} 
when their other commitments permit. With ||) 
the company augmented in this nibs tt 
leading members will not be called upon to)}) 
appear in every production. The ideal) 
situation is for each principal artist to take; 
part in only two or three plays during the}} 
season. Next month I shall be appearing inj) 
four out of five plays which will then be in 
the repertoire at the New Theatre. It is; 
exhilarating, to say the least, but year in and 
year out it would be far too exhausting. | 
“In a company run on the lines of the Old 
Vic artists are less likely to be cast to type. 
No commercial management would have 
cast Angela Baddeley as Mrs. Hardcastle.|} 
Had such a management been casting All 
Month In The Country, they would never" 
have considered Walter Hudd as the down-4 
to-earth land owner or Diana Churchill ass 
the middle-aged companion. Yet these three} 
artists bring their parts to life in the mos 
masterly and memorable fashion. As theq 
stars in the Old Vic Company are quite con 1 
tent to play non-star parts, it has bee ‘| 
possible to present so satisfactorily such 
plays as She Stoops To Conquer and Love’ | 
Labour's Lost, which call for good teams off 
players, rather than star performers sur-} 
rounded by a number of undistinguished) 
satellites. | 
“T refuse to look upon my forthcoming 
appearance as Hamlet as an ordeal. 
having the good fortune to play it at the 
end of a season, with colleagues whose wor | 
I both know and admire. I also have thet 
consolation of realising that no actor has} 
ever completely failed as Hamlet, just as} 
none has completely succeeded as Macbeth 3} 
To me Hamlet seems to be the most play] 


oad) 


has so much of the English people in hinp) 
that one never tires of seeing the tragedy om 
the stage. Even a good schoolboy perform) 
ance is worth watching. Through the filter} 
of a youngster’s mind, the character stil 
fascinates, but as Lear or Macbeth the sam¢ 
juvenile actor would be embarrassing. . 
“I consider John Gielgud the finest Hamle} 

I have seen. I saw his first Hamlet at the 
Old Vic in 1930 and have been haunted by) 
its beauty ever since. I purposely avoideq) 
(Continued on page 34) 
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into a theatre in 1869. 
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Interior of Luxembourg’s National Theatre which was originally a Capucin Convent, converted 


(Picture by Bernard Kutter) 


* Theatre Luxembourg” 


NTIL this summer Luxembourg was 
associated in my mind with two things 
One was an advertising radio pro- 
gramme and the other, a one-man army. In 
short I thought of it as a comic-opera sort 
of country. I found, however, that this 
impression was rather unjust. Luxembourg 
does have its little eccentricities, such as 
trains which chug along the main streets of 
its capital (and occasionally take the wrong 


_ turning), but on the whole it is a leisurely, 
- comfortable, dignified little country. 


In the middle of Luxembourg city lies a 
strange phenomenon. Down a narrow side 
street, off the busy Rue Royale is the 
National Theatre—yet it has no “national” 
plays, actors or language. This is the root 


of a large problem for all concerned with 


the theatre there. The people of Luxembourg 
speak a queer, ugly dialect, which sounds like 
an unhappy mixture of German and French, 
with a few English words thrown in for good 
measure. The very nature of this dialect 
prohibits any excursion into the realms of 
drama. Thus Luxembourg has no literary 
past, no heritage of great poems singing her 
praises, or plays recording her history. Yet 
in spite of this dearth of material, and lack 
of a satisfactory language, a theatre was 
born. 
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In 1869 an anonymous society calling itself 
the Société de Théatre de Luxembourg came 
into being. It took over the old Capucin 
Convent and had it converted into a theatre. 
A rule was made at the outset that in fifty 
years time the theatre should belong to the 
state, and this has since come to pass. Today 
the municipality owns the theatre and the 
programmes are chosen by an “artistic com- 
mittee” of five or six men. As in most other 
cities, it is the “commercial” comedies which 
draw the largest audiences, the presentation 
of a more serious play often meaning rows 
of empty seats and a loss in takings. Fortu- 
nately, however, for the city’s intellectuals, 
the governing body magnanimously con- 
tinues to present a very fair percentage of 
foreign “classics.” 

There is an entrance to the theatre in a 
wide square called the “Place du Theatre,” 
but strangely enough it is the back entrance. 
The front is round the corner in the Rue des 
Capucins, half hidden in a row of shops. 
Although small—there are only 550 seats—it 
is well-planned and attractive. On either 
side of the stage is a large box, the one on 
the right being that of the Grand Duchess, 
the other, the Mayor’s. During the occupa- 
tion the Germans removed the Duchy crest 

(Continued overleaf) 


Theatre Luxembourg (€ovid.) 


from the royal box, but they also did one 
good turn to the theatre. Before the war the 
stage equipment had been rather old- 
fashioned and second-rate. The Germans 
modernised it completely, installing new 
lighting, scene- shifting apparatus and 
curtains. The orchestra pit is large for such 
a small theatre and can hold sixty musicians. 


As I was being shown round, the decora- 
tors were everywhere, painting, planing and 
varnishing for the autumn re-opening. It is 
the first re-decoration it has had since before 
the war, and must now look very grand, I 
imagine, with its walls cream and gold and 
the furnishings in a deep red velvet. 


My host at the theatre was Mr. Josy 
Greisen, who seemed to be an artistic jack- 
of-all-trades. Besides designing and paint- 
ing the scenery, he supervises the costumes 
and props, helps with the stage management 
and draws pictures of visiting artistes for 
reproduction in the local paper. In his little 
office backstage (its walls liberally plastered 
with sketches of sets and costumes, and 
photographs of past productions), he told me 
about this theatre with its particular problem. 


* * * 


_ Jt 1s obvious that where a theatre has no 
resident company, it must “import,” and this 
is what happens in Luxembourg. 
for its legitimate drama entirely on foreign 
companies, mainly from France and 
Belgium. The secretary of the committee 
writes to the company asking it to perform. 
If it accepts, it forwards a list of plays, from 
which the committee makes its choice, and a 
date is fixed. There are one or two amateur 
companies in Luxembourg, but their reper- 
toire is limited to folk-lore and they only 
give three or four performances a year. In 
contrast the number of foreign visits is 
probably between twenty-five and thirty. No 
peer, however, runs for more than two 
ays. 

Some of the most frequent guests of the 
theatre have been the Groupe Antique de la 
Sorbonne, the Théatre de la Madeleine and 
the Théatre d’Atelier, of France, and the 
Théatre National de Belgique. Last year our 
Young Vic Company went, presenting As 
You Like It, which was a great success. The 
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whole town turns out for a Shakespearean ||} 
performance, many of them having bought 
copies of the play to study beforehand. This ||) 
enables them to view the play with an inkling 
of the plot, although very few understand a 
word of the language. : 

Actors who have graced the Luxembourg }|/ 
stage in the past include Victor Francen, Jean 
Louis Barrault and Rene Deltgen. The last || 
named was born in Luxembourg and is one 
of many who have left their native land to 
find fame elsewhere. Aptly enough, the first 
really important performance to be given at 
the theatre. was when Deltgen came from ||| 
Cologne in 1931 to play Don Cesar in|} 
Schiller’s Braut von Messina. | 


* * * 


And what of the future? The provisional 
programme for the forthcoming year looks 
impressive. Operas such as The Marriage of 
Figaro, Lakme and Samson and Delilah are 
to be given, and the drama is represented by 
several modern French pieces of playwrights 
such as Jean Anouilh, Moliére’s L’Avare, 
and possibly a return of the Young Vic 
Company. But will the Luxembourg theatre 
always remain host to foreign guests? Mr. 
Greisen seemed to think so. He pessimistic- 
ally regards the language difficulty as 
insuperable. It seems to me, though, that in 
a venture which started last year, lie the seeds 
of hope. A professor of the French language 
has formed a music and drama school for 
the study of choral and dramatic works and 
other subsidiary subjects, including French 
diction. Perhaps these young actors and 
actresses will form the nucleus for a truly 
national theatre of the future. 


* * * 


Before I left I was shown into a dusty | 
lumber-room behind the stage. Hanging || 
from the ceiling were hundreds of brilliantly | 
coloured costumes, left by the Germans as | 
they fled. The dusty folds of velvet and ||| 


satin were all that remained of once-glorious }| 


kings and jesters, knights and courtiers. On | 
the wall was a large photograph of the | 
Fihrer, keeping a gloomy watch over his | 


faded hierarchy. I asked my guide why the || 


picture had not been removed. With a 
twinkle in his eye he replied that they might 
one day need it for a comic scene. 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 


Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VERSE SPEAKING, 
SINGING, PIANOFORTE, BALLET, ETC., may 


be taken separately at moderate fees. 
The School remains open in the evening. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880: Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the Cit Lond 4 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, ECA Sea CBS RRC ETE Mon 


C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


The Ministry of Education recognises the Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Drama, and the 
Diplomas in the teaching of all musical subjects as con- 
ferring Qualified Teacher Status for the purposes of the 
Burnham Scale. Prospectus, all further information from 

RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 
Telephones: Central 4459, 9977, 3464, 1956. 

The Spring Term commences 9 January 1950 
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_ playing. 


JOAN DOWLING 


who is appearing as Puck in Robert Atkins’ Christmas 

production of A Midsummer Night’s Dream during its 

four weeks’ season of morning and afternoon perform- 
ances at the St. Martin’s Theatre. 


New Shows of the Month 


(Continued) 
“Curtain Up” 


HE New London Theatre Group’s classi- 

cal variety programme provided solid 
nourishment. The lightest dishes were 
Tchekoy’s farce, The Proposal, and the 
Prince of Morocco’s casket scene from The 
Merchant of Venice. Incidentally, these were 
probably, as far as the spoken word was 
concerned, the best. Peter Sims was a noble, 
albeit rather flowery, Morocco and he was 
amusing when he gave us what Captain 
Boyle would call “wan of his shut-eyed 
wans” as the elderly landowner in The 
Proposal. Malquitta Fermo was suitably 
animated, vociferous and picturesque as his 
daughter and Richard Morris was the 
comical suitor. An unusual and impressive 
performance came from Harold Cheshire in 
a mime i which only his hands were visible. 
There was nothing in the programme 
more enjoyable than Roddy Howe’s piano 
H.G.M. 


_ “Nitchevo” 
NIT CHEVO, by Scobie Mackenzie and V. 


C. Clinton Baddeley, revived at the 
Hovel Theatre Studio, on 21st November, is 
a clever imitation of a Russian comedy. A 
besotted supporter is found stupent in the 
stalls of the Kristoffy Theatre at midnight, 
roused to consciousness and welcomed to a 
frugal farewell supper on the stage. The 
management is insolvent and the company is 

(Continued on next page) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


Odeon Theatres and 
Subsidiary Companies 


PLANS TO OVERCOME SETBACK 


ENTERTAINMENT TAX 
THREATENS FUTURE 


The 12th annual general meeting of Odeon Theatres 
Ltd., and the annual meetings of its subsidiary com- 
panies were held on 30th November, 1949, in London, 
Mr. J. ARTHUR RANK, D.L., J.P., the chairman, 
presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circulated state- 
ment: 


The financial year which ended on 25th June 1949, 
promised well in its early months, but subsequently 
proved an unsatisfactory and disappointing one. Trad- 
ing profits show a fall of £4,321,453, which reflects a 
loss on production of approximately £3,350,000. After 
providing £1,169,779 for depreciation and amortisation 
there is a net loss of £746,747. i 


_ The chairman then analysed the causes of the present 
situation and said: 


“It can now be seen, that our plans to meet an 
unexpected and critical situation brought about by the 
imposition of the heavy import duty on foreign films 
in 1947 were too ambitious. 


“On Entertainment Tax,’’ the chairman stated, “‘in 
the 556 theatres controlled by this group the public. paid 
£27,500,000 by way of admission prices, and of this no 
less than £10,500,000 went straight to the Revenue as 
Entertainment Tax. 3 


“T hope that before a decision has to be made as to 
production in the period following June the Govern- 
ment will have considered the problems of the industry, 
and will have announced an alleviation of the burden 
of Entertainment Tax. 


“‘We are certainly the industry which is most heavily 
handicapped by taxation in this country and, as I 
believe, the only industry of national importance which 
is so heavily burdened that losses are almost inevitable. 
Entertainment Tax has gone up in the last ten years 
from approximately 12} per cent. of the box office 
receipts to nearly 40 per cent. today. 


‘During the first 16 weeks of the current financial 
year we paid Entertainment Tax in respect of atten- 
dances at your cinema theatres of £2,990,000. If we 
had been taxed on the basis of the live theatre we 
should have paid approximately £750,000. In other 
words we paid four times what the live theatre would 
have paid, although our costs of production and opera- 
tion are as high as theirs. 


“It is estimated that the domestic market of the 
United States for American Films is 60 per cent. of the 
world market, and that our domestic market is 15 per 
cent., but in America the Entertainment Tax is approxi- 
mately 16 per cent., while here it is nearly 40 per cent. 
If the American Industry has its anxieties, as it is ‘said 
to have, how can we hope to succeed, with this unreal- 
istic weight of taxation around our necks.”’ 


At each meeting the report and accounts 
adopted. 


were 


about to separate. Later he is forgotten and 
he witnesses a private drama and applauds 


enthusiastically in the belief that it was a: 


scene put on for his entertainment. The 
following morning he witnesses the sequel. 

The simple humours and pathos of the 
piece bring back the 19th century and the 
absence of verbal witticism makes the 
dialogue sound like a genuine translation. It 
requires experience and natural variety in 
its interpretation but these qualities were 
lacking in the present instance. Indeed, the 
company did not attain fair amateur stan- 
dard and the production was ragged. The 
players seemed not to know the distinction 
between emphasis and expression. 

Ruth Phillips had impressive moments in 
which she had thoroughly absorbed the part 
of Anna and expressed the thought of the 
character. Generally, this kind of acting 
was rare. H.G.M. 


Fallen Angel Contd.) 

In revue and especially the intimate type 
of entertainment in which Gingold special- 
ises, lashing every celebrity in the theatrical 
Who’s Who with that biting tongue of hers, 
the audience play their part. They hang on 
every line and practically shout for more as 
she passes from one victim to another. She 
can take endless liberties with the delivery 
of her lines and each audience can be 
accorded individual treatment until they 
practically become stooges and respond like 
a chorus in the show. In a comedy, with 
only one consistent character to impersonate, 
Gingold has to ignore her friends in front 
and play to the fourth wall. It is rather 
limiting, especially when the house is packed 
with admirers, who would give anything to 
see her come down to the footlights and 
whisper a caustic aside. 

Much as Gingold is enjoying her Coward 
romp, she admits to gaining more satisfac- 
tion in revue, which is more of an 
individual achievement as far as the artist 
is concerned. More is left to her own efforts, 
when she steps out in front of the tabs and 
creates a full-length character in three-and- 
a-half minutes. In a play there is so much 
more team-work, as the general effect 
depends on a group of people rather than on 
one or two solo highlights. 

The revue atmosphere has not been 
entirely banished from the Ambassadors, as 
Fumed Oak precedes Fallen Angels, permit- 
ting Gingold to appear as the wrangling old 
mother-in-law, painstakingly executing her 
needlework in grey woollen mittens. No 
more vivid contrast could be imagined to the 
tarnished angel who anticipates fighting like 
a tiger with her best friend for possession of 
the handsome French heartbreaker who has 
a penchant for Un Peu d’Amour. Nor can 
the revue atmosphere have been far removed 
from rehearsal, especially during the drunken 
dinner scene, when stage-business crept in, 
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as the artists rehearsed under their producer. — 
Who will ever forget the inebriated Gingold — | 


using a plate as a vanity mirror, or beckon- 
ing her dropped serviette to come up to her, 


when she dare not take the risk of stooping - | 


down to pick it up? They are moments of 
inspired fooling from an actress who is - 
practically a teetotaller! 


4 


Theatre in the °50’s Contd.) 


There occurs on 8th February the bi-cen- 
tenary of the death of Aaron Hill, who was 
a poet and playwright, and was a pompous 
individual, much addicted to giving advice 
to actors (including Garrick). Other drama- 
tists who died in 1750 were Apostolo Zeno 
(Italy’s outstanding dramatic poet); Fetti- 
place Bellers, and John Mottley; and there 
was also that famous Irish Shakespearean ~ 
actor, Dennis Delane. 

The French revolutionary dramatists, 
Collot d’Herbois and Fabre d’Eglantine, 
were born in 1750. Other celebrities born 
that year were three famous women drama- 
tists—the Margravine of Anspach, Lady 
Sophia Burrell and Sophia Lee; and also 
Frederick Pilon, Irish actor and dramatist. 

The year’s tercentenaries include the birth 
of two widely diverse notabilities. A genera- 
tion that is chiefly interested in Nell Gwynn’s 
private life often overlooks the fact that she 
excelled in broad comedy, and that she made 
her first appearance in a Dryden play. The 
great Jeremy Collier was born in the same 
year, and the publication in 1698 of his Short 
View of the Immorality and Profaneness of 
the English Stage (which was inspired by the 
licentiousness of Dryden, Congreve, Van- 
brugh and D’Urfey) fell “like a thunderbolt 
amongst the wits.” 

Thomas Heywood and Thomas May, two 
noted dramatists, died in 1650; and Jean de | 
Rotrou, a French playwright, also died that - 
year. And although the Commonwealth was 
by then firmly established, and the theatre 
was under a cloud, it appears that it was in 
1650 that Marlowe’s Tamburlaine was 
revived at the Bull Theatre. 


Whispers from the Wings (on:d.) 


seeing his later productions at the Queen’s, 
the New, the Lyceum and the Haymarket, 
as I did not want to be unduly influenced by 
him- when my own turn came. While not 
wishing to say much about the character 
before I play it, I am quite convinced that || 
Hamlet had no difficulty in making up his || 
mind. At first he was uncertain as to 
whether the ghost was good or bad, but once 
he arrived at a conclusion, he acted without 
hesitation. In June we are to play Hamlet 
and She Stoops To Conquer at the Holland 
Festival, and if arrangements can be carried 
through, we shall perform Hamlet in the |} 
courtyard of Elsinore Castle, as Olivier did |} 
in 1937 and Gielgud in 1939.” 


Guildhall School Pantomime 
es “Cinderella” 


_ "HE advantage of a pantomime for young 

aspirants is that it gives everyone a 
chance. Within its loose construction any- 
thing goes, and the students of Guildhall 
School of Music and Drama in December 
seized their chance to do everything them- 
selves, with scope for stage personality to 
show itself, even at an early stage. 

First credits should go to providers of 
book, lyrics and music, respectively Rodney 
Hesse, Peter Browne and Margaret Tudor- 
Evans, the latter with her piano accompani- 
ment giving yeoman support to the whole 
evening. Both staging and production 
showed good resource. , 

In assessing the work of young students 
who aim to become professional players, the 
eye is apt to search for that evidence of 
personality which promises future stage 
success. This pantomime had some 
encouragement to offer: some of these 
players will, if they so desire, travel 
_ confidently on the professional route. It is 
the confidence expressed in a robust attack 
on their parts which justifies the prophecy. 

A half score of the players carried the 
pantomime to success. Rita Burke’s Cinders 
_ had a pretty charm which at its best was 
most attractive, but she must remember that 
when on stage one acts all the time. Even 
momentary relaxation can break a spell. 
Frances Cohen gave Baroness Overdraft 
plenty of point, and Joan Pratt’s Dandini 
had the right touch of swagger. David 
'. Gordon and Arthur Fenlon were a fruity 
pair of ugly sisters, with Peter Johnson and 
David Habgood sparing nothing from the 
energies of the brokers’ men. Richard 
Welsby gave Buttons a nice touch of per- 
sonality, and further stage work should 
' rapidly remove an occasional gaucherie. Of 
“| Peter Reeves and Patricia Rowlands, they 

' should know from the audience’s warm 
‘| applause that they can “put it over,” most 

acceptably when they have the skilled help 
'~ of an Irving Berlin number. 

Well done, Guildhall students ! F.J.D. 


Theatre Book Club 
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Have you studied carefully the leaflet 

contained in this issue? Do not miss 

this unique opportunity of acquiring a 
first rate theatre library. 


Additional copies of the leaflet if 
required, may be obtained from: 
Theatre World 
1 Dorset Buildings 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street 
London, E.C.4. 


COMPANY MEETING 


Great Universal Stores 


RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting of 
the Great Universal Stores Ltd., was held on 
Sth December 1949, in London, Mr. Isadc 
WOLESON (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir-_ 
culated statement: 


The year under review has been a record 
one in the history of the group both as to 
turnover and profit. The results disclosed 
have been brought about solely through a 
substantial increase in the volume of busi- 
ness transacted by the group, having: suitable 
stocks available, and as a result of sound 
planning in previous years. 


The consolidated trading profit of. 
£4,576,290, which is an increase of £1,647,842 
over the previous year, will, I feel sure, give 
to stockholders every satisfaction. To the 
above-mentioned trading profit must be 
added £64,905 in respect of dividends from 
trade investments and sundry items receive- 
able, making a total revenue of £4,641,195. 
From this has been deducted £332,517 for 
depreciation, £41,539 for auditors’ remunera- 
tion of the group, £370,013 for interest paid, 
and £364,497 for the proportion of profits 
relating to outside shareholders of subsidiary 
companies. 


This leaves a_ resultant balance of 
£3,532,629, out of which taxation takes the 
substantial sum of £2,091,760. Goodwill 
written off is £439,166. Transfers to reserves 
are £550,980. Dividends of the parent Com- 
pany take £346,871 net, and the amount 
carried forward to the profit and loss account 
is increased by £103,852. 


I am-able to state that turnover of the 
group for the current year to date is in 
excess of last year, and I anticipate that pro- 
fits for this year. will be no less than those 
for the year now under review. Our organ- 
isation is ready to grapple with and overcome 
more difficult trading conditions should they 
arise. 


The report was adopted. 


Amateur Stage 


VER the past month seasonal produc- 
tions by amateurs have shown a variety 
of taste, with quite a few pantomimes and 
other children’s entertainments. In Decem- 
ber Toynbee Hall Players gave two new 
plays in one bill for children—they were The 
Serpent Prince, by Joan Robertson, based on 
an old Italian fairy tale; and a new adapta- 
tion by Thomas -Harms of Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol. For their Christmas 
production University of London D.S. chose 
Farquhar’s The Recruiting Officer. An 
original play in December was Walk Into 
My Parlour by Oldham Repertory Players. 

-Flecker’s Hassan was the colourful choice of 
Middlesbrough Little Theatre. ” 


* * * 


i In the New Year Kensington Drama Club 
have chosen Wilde’s An Ideal Husband for 
the Twentieth Century Theatre on 2nd-4th 
February. 


* * * 


Lewis’s Players at Birmingham and Mid- 
land Institute, on 25th-26th January, are 
giving the first amateur production of Duet 
For Two Hands. This company was formed 
in 1945, and is an active example of a 
business house dramatic society. 


TMOSPHERE RIGHT, position right—quiet garden 

square one minute Earls Court Station (nine mins. 
West End theatres), also near Olympia (circus time!). 
B. & b. 13/6, no surcharge. Write: West Court, S.W.5. 
Phone: .FRObisher 6492. 


“T)ANCING TIMES,” 137 copies for sale, April 1938 
__to August 1949, incl. unbound, ex. cond.—Offers 
to; Collins, 57 Goulden Road, Manchester, 20. 


OR SALE.—Theatre World, 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945 

(missing Feb. to May), 1947 and 1949. All in good 
condition atid in new binders—also single copies Dec. 
1941, April 1944, Oct. 1945, and Jan. 1948.—Offers for 
single copies, sets, or the lot to: Box 391, 


OR SALE.—New Theatre, June 1946 to July 1948, 


inclusive. Offers to: Miss Hurt, 31 Woodville Rd., 
Ealing, W.5. 


NTERESTING catalogue of Theatrical Literature and 
Ephemera (over 1,000 items). 6d. post free. — 
Thule Theatre Gallery, 11 St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 
UVENILE Leading Actor for Julian in The Ring- 
master, and other parts, required by Central London 
Amateur Company playing London and Home Counties, 
travelling expenses paid.—Box 391. 


ADY SECRETARY /Shorthand-Typist, age 27 yrs., 
desires post with theatrical or literary interest, 
London preferred but other areas considered.—Box 390. 


RODUCER, professional, open for engagements. 
is Specially interested in Amateur Productions.—Box 


PEECH STUDIO. — Students coached for examina- 

tions in speech and drama by highly qualified 
specialists. Actors prepared for auditions. — Apply: 
Grahame Scott, Secretary, ‘95 Warwick Road, ‘London, 
S.W.5. Telephone: FRObisher 8961. 


Notes and Topics 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Rain On The Just, play in three acts, by 
Peter Watling. 4 m., 4 w.- S. French, 
5/-. 

Present Laughter, play in three acts, by Noel 
Coward. 5 m., 6 w. S. French, 5/-. 


There’s Money In Dancing, by Rose Tenent. 
A guide to dancing as a career. 112 pp. 
illustrated. _Vawser & Wiles, 2/-. 


Rope Enough, a play in three acts, by Roy 
Russell. 11 m., 3 w. Deane & Sons, 
4/-. 

The Browning Version, a play in one act, by 
Terence Rattigan. 5 m, 2 w. S. 
French, 2/-. 


The Phantom Light, comedy thriller in 3 acts, 
by Evadne Price. 11 m, 4 w. S. 
French, 5/-. 


Entertain Yourselves. Symposium of sugges- |} 
tions to amateurs for combining music, 
drama and the arts. Edited by E. W. 
White. National Council of Social Ser- 

vice, 5 /'-. | 

Rip Van Winkle, play in five scenes, by jf 
Herman Ould. S. French, 1/6. | 


A Christmas Carol, play in 3-acts, by Shaun 
Sutton, from Charles Dickens.  S. 
French, 4/-. 

Simple Justice, a mock trial, by T. B. Morris. 
S. French, 2/6. : 


Renaissance Night, play in one act, by T. B. 
Morris. S. French, 1/6. 


Mrs. Tyler’s Rival, play for women in one || 
act, by Stuart Ready. Deane & Sons, | 
1/6. 


Home Cured, comedy in one act, by Austin 
Hyde. Deane & Sons, 1/6. 


QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Used by humerous London and Provincial Theatres. | 
Equipment available on hire for long or short || 
periods, also for amateur production, etc. | 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 


The Junior Residential Academy of Dramatic Art and 
Dancing. Comprehensive Training for Girls from 10 
to 18 years in all.branches of Drama and Stage Tech- 


nique, Verse Speaking, Singing, Ballet and Tap, Fencing. 


All recognized Exams. Sound Education. 
Prospectus & Particulars fromv Secretary 


Huntington House, Hindhead, Surrey Phone: 495 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD’ 


Play suggestions for Amateur Societies include 


SCHOOL FOR SPINSTERS, Comedy, 3m. 5f.1 set 
ARSENIC AND OLDLACE, Comedy, 3f.11m.1 set 
GREAT DAY, Comedy-drama, 3m. 11f. 1. set 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT, Thriller, 1m. 6f. 1 set 
THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER Thriller, 4f.6m.1set 


All Plays sent ON APPROVAL 


Send for Full Catalogue (6d. post free to 
ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
75 BERWICK STREET - LONDON W.1 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 
CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 


(FRE 2958) 


Director: 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1 


Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


WELBECK 6804 
WELBECK 9907 


SATURDAY 
INCLUDED 


IRMINGHAM SCHCOL of SPEECH 

TRAINING and DRAMATIC ART, 

Queen’s College Chambers, Paradise Street, 
Birmingham, 1. 

Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, LRAM 
Full-time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Speech and Drama. Special Even- 
ing Drama Course available for part-time 
Students, also Private Tuition and Classes for 

individual subjects. 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunswick Road. Hove 2 Sussex Tel.: Hove 3587 
(Donald Wolfit : Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 


Patrons | Abraham Sofaer Margaret Halstan 
Stage - Radio - Sereen 
Intensive Full-Time Training 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


Printed in Great Britain by THE LEwES Press (Wightman & Co. Ltd.), Friars Walk, Lewes, for the Proprie 
Publishers, PRacTICAL Press Ltp., 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, : 
and Advertising Offices: 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, EC 4>u Tel,: 


MUSICAL PLAYS FOR AMATEURS 


HIT THE DECK THE LILAC DOMINO 
PRINCESS CHARMING MR. CINDERS 
KATINKA THE GIRL FRIEND 
IRENE 
and many other popular successes 


Also ‘’Just William’’ the popular success. 
Published at 4/3 post free. 


For complete lists, apply to 


MACDONALD and YOUNG 
EMANWYE HOUSE, BERNARD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone: TERMINUS 6217 


|} Now available for Amateurs 


THE LISBON STORY 


A PLAY WITH MUSIC 
Vocal Score and Libretto Published 


OUR LIST INCLUDES— 


TOM JONES - WALTZES FROM 
VIENNA - MERRIE ENGLAND 
WILD VIOLETS - THE THREE 
MUSKETEERS - SHOW BOAT 
For melodious music, entertaining stories and 
fine chorus work, these plays are unsurpassed 


FULL DETAILS FROM— 


CHAPPELL & CO LTD 
50 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 Tel. Mayfair 7600 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 


An entirely revised post-war edition 


Over 400 pages 
Packing and Postage 4d 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Tem, Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD em, B 
26 Southampton St.. Strand, LONDON, WC2 


“DEANE” THREE ACTS 
JUST READY 


THE QUEEN CAME BY by R. F. Delderfield Sw. 6m. 
FIND THE GIRL by Stuart Ready 1iw. 
Plays sent on approval 


HOW TO MIME 
by C. Ross Mackenzie 
“ An Introduction to Miming’”’ 


lilustrated 
3/8 post paid 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 


31 MUSEUM STREET - LONDON W.C.1 


tors and 
London, E.C.4. Editorial 
CENtral 1555. 


% 


